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ITALIAN SE AND THE FORMULA OF ADJURATION 


NTIL recently it has always been assumed that Romance se or Si, 
‘if,’ is a descendant of Latin si. The phonetic difficulty in deriving 
Italian, Provencal and Old French se from si, which should of course 
give st,' has been explained away or ignored. Thus Professor Grand- 
gent, From Latin to Italian (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 28 and 42, states 
that se was influenced at some stage by e from et and che from quid, and 
as we find ed and ched before vowels, so also sed; indeed, he adds, se 
occurs in late Latin. In 1935, however, Professor G. G. Nicholson pub- 
lished in Romania, LXI, 3-16, an article, ‘Origine de la conjonction 51,’ 
which offers a solution of the problem that seems destined to be gener- 
ally accepted. He shows that in Low Latin the forms set and sed, ‘if,’ 
used sometimes even before a consonant, point to sit; incidentally, they 
seem to have banished séd, ‘but,’ from French and Italian. Lat. sit not 
only solves the phonetic difficulty, but has the semantic and syntactic 
qualities required for ‘if;’ se is thus equivalent to Fr. soit que and Eng. 
be it or albeit. In a similar way, Lat. licet came to be used as a con- 
junction, ‘although.’ 

Of course, both Lat. si and Romance se (and s#) are used in other 
senses beside ‘if;’ such as ‘whether,’ ‘provided that,’ ‘considering that,’ 
‘when,’ ‘since,’ etc. In confirmation of his theory, Nicholson mentions 
Rumanian cum sd introducing a purpose clause, and derives it from 
quomodo sit; such a construction, he says, gives the key to the so-called 
‘formula of protestation’ (also called formula of asseveration or adjura- 
tion), which in various languages begins with se or st. He quotes one 
example of this formula in Italian (Jnf. X, 94; see below), and others 
in Old French, Provencal and Spanish. Meyer-Libke, following Diez 
and Gaspary, attempted to explain this formula as a conditional clause, 





1 Modern French si, ‘if,’ may be explained by such combinations as s'il (for se 
ij), as well as by the influence of Lat. si. 








70 ITALICA 
which it obviously is not. On the other hand, when we abandon the 
meaning ‘if’ the construction becomes luminously clear and offers strong 
support to the derivation of se from sit. As we should expect, the verb 
following se or si in this formula is in the present subjunctive, whereas 
a conditional clause with se may have its verb in the indicative or in 
the past subjunctive. In a brief note, ‘Si < sit, in MLN, LI, 68 (Jan. 
1936), Professor Armstrong carries Nicholson’s demonstration a step 
further, and explains the use of the indicative in 7f-clauses where after 
sit we should expect the subjunctive. In the formula of adjuration, in 
which se is nearer in meaning to sit than it is in conditional clauses, the 
use of the subjunctive renders such an explanation unnecessary; but 
the explanation is important in confirmation of sit as the source of the 
conjunction se in all the various types of clauses in which it occurs. 
So obvious is the inappropriateness of interpreting se in the formula 
of adjuration as ‘if,’ that some authorities distinguish it from se, ‘if,’ 
and derive it from Lat. sic, in spite of the fact that the phonetic obsta- 
cle is as great as in the case of si. Thus Cappuccini, Vocabolario della 
lingua italiana, asserts that it is an obsolete adverb equivalent to cos?, 
‘augurando e deprecando,’ and derived from sic; he quotes /nf. XX, 19. 
On the other hand, Zingarelli in his Vocadolario, after stating that se 
‘esprime sempre una condizione, sia in una frase schiettamente dubita- 
tiva 0 ipotetica, sia nella concessione, sia nella limitazione, sia nel de- 
siderio,’ gives as one definition ‘cosi fosse,’ adding: ‘si fa risalire a sic, 
ma anche si aveva questo uso.’ As an example he gives ‘Se Dio m/’aiuti,’ 
which is the simplest type of the formula; this phrase is used, for in- 
stance, by Guittone d’ Arezzo (Rime, Firenze, 1828, I, 121): ‘se m/aiuti 
Deo;’ he also has (ibid. 127): 
Amore meo, se Deo m’allungi a noia, 
E gioia in voi mi dia. 


These phrases are properly called asseveration; in Dante the formula 
is usually, though not always, accompanied by an imperative, and is 
thus more properly adjuration. English translations of the Divina 
Commedia as a rule render such passages correctly, frequently translat- 
ing se as ‘so.’ Professor Grandgent in his edition of the poem calls at- 
tention to the formula in every case, but without attempting to explain 
it. Since this construction nevertheless often puzzles readers of Dante, 
it may be worth while to assemble the instances that occur in the 
Divina Commedia and discuss them briefly. Such discussions are cer- 
tainly in order if Barbi is correct when he says (Studi danteschi, XVIII, 
39): ‘Se di uso antico per quel che si riferisce a fonetica e morfologia 
qualche cosa sappiamo, per la sintassi non sappiamo niente o quasi 
niente, tanto poco ci s’é pensato.’ 
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Dante uses se, ‘if,’ with various tenses of the indicative (rarely with 
the future), and with the past subjunctive. An interesting case of dif- 
ferentiation in tenses is in Jnf, IX, 56: 


Ché se il Gorgon si mostra e tu ‘1 vedessi, 


‘If the Gorgon shows itself (and it wil), and if you should see it (but 
you will not).’ He rarely uses ‘if’ with the present subjunctive; two 
cases may be mentioned: Se... si converta (Par. V, 54); Se mai 
continga (Par. XXV, 1). In the formula of adjuration or asseveration 
se is always used with the present subjunctive, and the meaning is ‘may 
it be that,’ which is precisely sit. In the majority of cases in Dante, the 
formula is followed by an imperative, as in the familiar verses of Jnf. X: 


E se tu mai nel dolce mondo regge, 
Dimmi . . . (82, 83) 


“Deh, se riposi mai vostra semenza,” 
Prega’io Jui, “solvetemi quel nodo ...” (94, 95) 


In the first case, Dante speaks to Farinata; in the second, Farinata 
speaks to Dante. If there is any conditional idea in these phrases, it is 
not in the clause beginning with se, but in the imperative wh‘ch follows: 
‘may you return to the sweet world, 7f (provided) you tell me’; ‘may 
your seed have rest, if you explain.’ Other passages in which the clause 
with se expresses a wish which is in a sense conditioned by the fulfill- 
ment of the request implied in the imperative, are the following, the 
first instances in the Divina Commedia being the two just quoted: 


“Se lungamente l’anima conduca 

Le membra tue,” rispuose quelli ancora, 
“E se la fama tua dopo te luca, 

Cortesia e valor di se dimora 

Ne la nostra citta... ” (Jnf. XVI, 64-68) 


Here Rusticucci speaks to Dante, asking for information about condi- 
tions on earth. In the next instance the poet appeals to the reader: 


Se Dio ti lasci, lettor, prender frutto 
Di tua lezione, or pensa per te stesso... . (Jnf. XX, 19, 20) 


In the next instance Dante speaks to Guido da Montefeltro, and in this 
case the imperative precedes the se-clause: 


Ora chi se’, ti priego che ne conte: 
Non esser duro pili ch’altri sia stato, 
Se ’] nome tuo nel mondo tegna fronte. (Jnf. XXVII, 55-57) 
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In the next instance Virgil speaks to a shade, as Dante does in two 
following cases: 
Dinne s’alcun latino é tra costoro 


Che son quinc’entro, se l’unghia ti basti 
Etternalmente .. . (Jnf. XXIX, 88—g0) 


“Se la vostra memoria non s’imboli 

Nel primo mondo da ]’umane menti, 

Ma s’ella viva sotto molti soli, 

Ditemi chi voi siete .. . ” (Inf. XXIX, 103-06) 


“Oh!” diss’io lui, “se l’altro non ti ficchi 
Li denti a dosso, non ti sia fatica 
A dir chié...” (Jnf. XXX, 34-36) 


As Dante appealed to Guido da Montefeltro, so Buonconte to Dante: 


“Deh, se quel disio 
Si compia che ti tragge a l’alto monte, 
Con buona pietate aiuta il mio! ... ” (Purg. V, 85-87) 


Another shade seeks information from Dante: 


“Se la lucerna che ti mena in alto 

Truovi nel tuo arbitrio tanta cera, 
Quant’é mestiere infino al sommo smalto” 
Comincio ella, “se novella vera 

Di Val di Magra o di parte vicina 

Sai, dillo a me, ... ” (Purg. VIII, 112-17) 


Virgil asks the shades to indicate the way: 


“Deh, se giustizia e pieta vi disgrievi 
Tosto,... 

Mostrate da qual mano inver la scala 

Si va pili corto...” (Purg. XI, 37-41) 


Dante speaks to the shades: 


Se tosto grazia resolva le schiume 
Di vostra coscienza .. . 
Ditemi, ... (Purg. XIII, 88-91) 


Ma se la vostra maggior voglia sazia 
Tosto divegna,.. . 

Ditemi, accid ch’ancor carte ne verghi, 
Chi siete voi, . . . (Purg. XXVI, 61-65) 


Similarly asking for information, but without using the imperative, 
Stazio to Dante: 


E “Se tanto labore in bene assommi’ 
Disse, “perché la tua faccia testeso 
Un lampeggiar di riso dimostrommi?” (Purg, XXI, 112-14) 
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In three instances the se-clause simply strengthens a statement without 
the implication of any condition; the poet is giving information, not 
asking for it. In one of these cases he addresses a shade: 

E io vi giuro, s’io di sopra vada, 

Che vostra gente onrata non si sfregia .. . (Purg. VIII, 127-28) 
In the other cases he simply addresses the reader: 

Cotal m’apparve, s’io ancor lo veggia, 

Un lume per lo mar venir... (Purg. IL. 16, 17) 


S’io torni mai, lettore, a quel divoto 


Trunmio ... 
Tu non avresti in tanto tratto e messo 
Nel foco il dito, in quant’io vidi . . . (Par. XXII, 106—10) 


It appears, then, that in all except four instances in Dante the for- 
mula is followed by an imperative or a phrase equivalent to an impera- 
tive; and in all except three instances it occurs in conversation between 
Dante or Virgil and the shades whom they meet. Two later poets use it 
in circumstances so similar as to suggest the possibility that they were 
influenced by Dante. Petrarca, in the capitolo Stanco gid di mirar 
(Trionfo d’Amore II, Ila, or IV, deper-ding on the edition; verses 25- 
26): 

“Or dimmi, se colui in pace vi guide,” 

E mostrai il duca lor, “che coppia @ questa? ... ” 

In Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, XXXIV, stanzas 9 and 1o, Astolfo, having 
descended into Hell, is appealed to by a shade: 

I} Duca stupefatto allor s’arresta, 

E dice all ’ombra: “Se Dio tronchi ogni ala 

Al fumo, si ch’a te pil non ascenda, 

Non ti dispiaccia che ’] tuo stato intenda; 


E se vuoi che di te porti novella 
Nel mondo su, per satisfarti sono.” 


A prose instance of the formula used with a request for information 
is found in Straparola (Notte X, favola 5; ed. G. Rua, II, 196): 

Io, se Dio ti salvi ed abbia misericordia dell’'anima tua, intenderei volentieri 
la causa di questa mutazione. 

Whether the formula is of ‘adjuration, and is used in connection 
with a request for information, or is of ‘asseveration,’ and simply adds 
emphasis to an assertion, the obvious meaning is in complete harmony 
with a derivation from sit; the meaning ‘if? would be entirely out of 
place, and the word ‘so,’ used in various English translations, is super- 
fluous. It might be of interest to determine what Italian authors, in 
addition to those mentioned here, have used the formula, and during 
what period. 

Princeton University KENNETH McKENZIE 











STUDIES IN ITALIAN LINGUISTICS 


N the current (May) number of Language (published by the Lin- 

guistic Society of America) Robert A. Hall Jr. presents an interest- 
ing article on Linguistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance. He quo‘es 
the statement usually made by historians of linguistics that linguistic 
study took its rise in Europe towards the end of the eigh‘teen‘h or the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and that the Europeans’ discovery 
of Sanskrit and the Hindu grammarians was the principal cause of the 
advance. Such a statement is certainly not true and belongs in the 
same classification with the one that “before Columbus people believed 
that the earth was flat,” in that it is a historian’s short-cut to avoid a 
long and burdensome investigation into the ultimate origin of ideas 
which had been germinating for centuries and slowly developing, but 
which received new impetus and stimulus from some h’storical incident 
or accident. We find history bristling with such mis-statements. We 
find the invention of the steam-engine attriouted to Watt who, in 1769, 
patented a condenser which simply made the engine more efficient and 
no mention is made of Hero of Alexandria who invented the aezolipile 
in the first or second century B.C., and whose machine might have come 
into general use at that time if it had not been that there was lack of a 
suitable fuel. Incidentally we may say that historians of literature are 
necessarily unreliable if they undertake to cover too great a field, as 
they cannot possibly read all the works of which they have to treat, but 
are forced to take the word of some one else, who may or may not have 
been biased. Even when we ourselves read some work of the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century we must be careful not to judge it solely in the light 
of present day ideas, but, before evaluating it, to take at least three 
points of view: that of the contemporary, that of its importance in in- 
fluencing other works of the same or a later period, and that of the 
present day, to test its lasting qualities. 

On account of the encyclopaedic character of the Divine Comedy, 
summing up the knowledge of the Middle Ages, and its allegorico- 
didactic form which was a favorite form of exposition during the cen- 
turies which preceded, we are apt to look upon Dante as the culminat- 
ing figure of the Middle Ages rather than an innovator and originator 
of modern scientific method. Yet he was both. And in his De Vulgari 
Eloquentia we have the real beginnings of modern linguistic study. He 
first set forth the theory that every living language is subject to change, 
which is now usually the first statement made by any professor in open- 
ing a class for the study of linguistics (whether it be in the Romance, 
Germanic, or Indo-European field), and, in the Paradiso (XXVI, 124- 
132), he goes so far as to state that language had changed to such an 
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extent before the episode of the Tower of Babel that the language 
spoken by our first ancestors (Adam and Eve) might have been looked 
upon as dead. This may have been considered heretical by some of his 
contemporaries. 

Dante was followed by Boccaccio and Petrarch, both interested in 
Latin Literature, but neither interested in the study of linguistics; and 
humanism, fathered by Petrarch, interested itself for a century almost 
solely in the study of Latin literature and in the absorption of the 
knowledge contained in the classical writings without troubling itself 
about questions of linguistics until the questione della lingua assumed 
major importance. Beginning early in the sixteenth century we have a 
group of scholars, among the most important of whom are J. C. Scaliger, 
Benedetto Varchi, Castelvetro, Tolomei, Trissino, and Speroni. Dr. 
Hall points out that these men did not ignore language as a social 
phenomenon, thai J. C. Scaliger, D. Bartoli and Tolomei conducted in- 
vestigations inte phonetics, that foreign invasions and foreign contacts 
were considered important factors in the development of a language, 
and that etymologizing, although frequently loosely done, was popu-ar. 
Castelvetro proves the Italian future to be a composite form of the 
Latin infinitive and the present of the auxiliary and Claudio Tolomei 
distinguishes between “learned” and “popular” words. To Dr. Hall’s 
painstaking and well-documented work we owe corroboration of what 
we have before claimed, that (in his words) “the ‘dawn’ of modern 
linguistic science must be displaced from the nineteenth to the sixteenth 
century, with the work of Castelvetro, Sca’iger, and Tolomei, the last of 
whom deserves full recognition as the anticipator of modern method” 
and that the approach of that ‘dawn’ is heralded two centuries earlier 
by a flaming ‘morning-star,’ the work of Dante. 

Hand in hand with this development of linguistic scholarship and 
related to it perhaps more as cause than as effect, we have the develop- 
ment of a linguistic sense among the ever-increasing number of Italians 
who were learning Tuscan, either with cultural or commercial aims, and 
who, seeking to master the new tongue, would, conscious!y or unconsci- 
ously, draw parailels between it and their own native dialects. While 
most of these people totally lacked the scholarly point of view and were 
ignorant of Latin, the knowledge of which must be regarded as a sine 
gua non of all linguistic study (at least in all Romance languages), they 
would formuiate simple rules to help them in converting their own dia- 
lect into Tuscan or vice-versa. Many Italians today have this linguistic 
sense so highly developed that they can carry on a conversation w:th 
Spaniards (speaking Castilian), and, when asked how they do it, they 
reply that they simply remember that Spanish plura's end in -s. Of 
course this is not the only rule that they have formulated to themselves 
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for the conversion of one language into the other, but it is the one which 
is uppermost in their minds. Nor is it probable that this is a newly- 
acquired facility among people who travel. When one reads Brunetto 
Latini, in fact, one is impressed by the facility with which he takes a 
word from one language and puts it into another, merely by making a 
slight phonetic change. 

It is true that the discovery of Sanskrit and the Hindu grammarians 
was important in stimulating linguistic study at the end of the eight- 
eenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth, but it was much 
more important in the Germanic and Iado-European fields than in the 
Romance. The Romance field had not only the Romance languages as 
material in hand, but also the parent language, so that considerable 
progress could be made and had already been made without Sanskrit; 
but the knowledge of Sanskrit has aided in solving some problems, and 
that of Greek dialects (which has developed a'most wholly within the 
last half-century) has aided still more. In addition te this we have 
today very thorough investigations into the development of Latin from 
the earliest times down to the classical period, and have come to regard 
Vulgar Latin, not as a corruption of Classical Latin, but as a language 
ante-dating the classical period, from which the literary language was 
evolved, living along and constantly changing (as every living language) 
through the classic period, and continuing to live and develop into the 
Romance tongues after Classical Latin had fallen into disuse. 

A still greater impetus was given to the study of Italian linguistics by 
the un:fication of Italy, and the introduction of compulsory education 
in Italian. While some dialectal dictionaries had appeared before that 
time, the establishment of the new kingdom was a signal for the publi- 
cation of many such works, some of which were excellent. A knowledze 
of the Italian language became essential to all who would lay claim to 
any socia! standing and the means of acquiring that knowledge were in 
great demand. 

With these tools at hand dialectal study was greatly facilitated, and 
in 1882 in Volume VIII of the Archivio glottologico Ascoli published his 
epoch-making article /¢alia dialettale which opened the way to Meyer- 
Liibke, D’Ovidio, De Lollis, Bertoni, Merlo, and numerous other 
scholars for investigation into a field which still offers a wealth of 
material and the peculiar satisfaction of having to deal with condi‘ions 
which can be more accurately ascertained than in most other fie‘ds of 
dialectal study. To be added to this is the further consideration that in 
dealing with the Italian dialects (even exclusive of Sardinian) one is 
really studying four languages, or linguistic groups: Gallo-Italian, Cen- 
tral Italian, the Neapolitan group, and Calabro-Sicilian, thus making 
the study of Itaiian dialects a miniature study of Romance Languagges, 
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in each of which it is possible to study the linguistic background, the 
cultural and political history and other factors which may have been 
important in shaping the development of the vernacular. 

Preceding Ascoli’s article and perhaps inspiring it one should not 
neglect to mention Papanti’s Parlari italiani in Cer‘a'do (Leghorn, 1875) 
in which, as a tribute to Boccaccio on the fifth centenary of his death, 
the compiler published nearly five hundred versions of one of the tales 
of the Decameron in as many different dialects, obtaining his material 
by asking local teachers, priests, or others interested, to transcribe them. 
While much of this was of course unscientifically done, it is still valu- 
able. 

Other work which has served to stimulate interest has been that of 
the folk-lorists, chief of whom was Pitre, who has left as a monument 
of his activities a great work of twenty-five volumes, of which four are 
of special interest to the student of linguistics. While Pitré was not 
equipped for a strictly scientific method of language study as we know 
it today, his work and that of his lexicographer friend Traina did much 
to open the Sicilian field for the more critical scholars who followed 
him, chief of whom have been Wentrup, Avolio, Schneegans, Pirandello, 
and De Gregorio. 

As the literature dealing with Italian linguistic studies has grown in 
extent, need has been felt for critical bibliographies. Such a work, deal- 
ing with the Neapolitan field, was undertaken by R. G. Urciolo in his 
doctoral thesis at the Catholic University of America in 1932, and was 
very well done. The latest development has been exemplified by J. W. 
Ducibella’s dissertation at the same University, published in 1934, and 
entitled The Phonology of the Sicilian Dialects. While the work of 
Pitré attempted to cover too broad a field and was too general in char- 
acter, that of many of his successors has been so local in interest that 
it was difficult to fit it together to get a broad, generalized view of lin- 
guistic change in a larger territory. Ducibdella has attempted to do this 
by using all the material at hand, and adding some of his own. Similar 
works dealing with linguistic studies in other parts of Italy will un- 
coubtedly make their appearance within the next decade. It will then 
be time to compare linguistic results in the light of historical details 
and see if many of our dialectal variations cannot thus be explained. 
One handicap that must be overcome, however, is that of an inadequate 
alphabet. Not all the dialectal sounds can be adequately shown in the 
Italian alphabet without using so many diacritical marks that the 
transcription becomes unwieldy. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, compulsory education in Italian, instead 
of causing the dialects to disappear, seems to have stimulated interest 
in them. It is true that many of the local dialects are becoming italian- 
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ized, that they are borrowing words and expressions from the literary 
and official language, but they still retain their own identity. The pop- 
ulace is becoming bi-lingual and, in many cases, tri-lingual. This latter 
condition prevails among the upper middle classes of many small towns, 
particularly in Sicily, where people continue to speak the local dialect 
among intimate friends and in the family, read Me‘i and other writers 
in the literary Sicilian dialect and use so-called “Sicilian” in speaking 
to travelers from other parts of the island, and Italian as a formal lan- 
guage. As an example of this I may cite three pronunciations for the 
name of a certain town which are current within its confines. Piazza 
Armerina is pronounced as spelled in Italian, in “Sicilian” it is called 
Chazza, in the local dialect it is Sciazza. If the stranger addresses an 
inhabitant in Italian, Piazza will be the form used by the native in 
answering; if the stranger shows by his speech that he is Palermitan or 
Catanese, Ch'azza will be the form, but when natives are talking among 
themselves, Sciazza is used. This tri-lingual ability of the present-day 
Sicilian is due to the fact that with the acquisition of Italian he has also 
learned that the “Sicilian dialect” possesses a literature which is inter- 
esting and worth-while and which he can enjoy with little or no addi- 
tional effort. A similar condition prevails in other regions where dialectal 
literature flourishes, or has flourished. Venetians read and enjoy the 
dialectal comedies of Goldoni, Lombards have become acquainted with 
Carlo Porta, Genoese with Martin Piaggio, almost everyone has read 
some of Trilussa in Roman, and everyone knows popular songs in 
Neapolitan. 

In 1929 G. Cocchiara published L’anima del popolo italiano nei 
suoi canti, in which he points out that both the form and content of 
popular dialectal poetry vary as one passes from one district to another. 
The stornello is Tuscan; the ballad is Northern; the serious love-song 
comparing the lady-love to a goddess, the Madonna, or the morning 
star is Sicilian; the jocose love-song, often bantering and comparing the 
lady-'ove to a gastronomic delicacy (doce come Vinsa!a‘a) is Neapoli- 
tan, etc. This seems to be indicative of a difference in popular psychol- 
ogy, and to explain why most of the popular songs in Italy shou'd be 
in Neapolitan. 

The Italian is a purist and a classicist. The Italian language is still 
something sacred to him, something that must not be defiled by any- 
thing unworthy. It is the language of serious thought and worth-while 
expression. Banter must be in dialect. Would that that were so in 
English! We would be spared some of the inanity of our own popular 


songs! 
University of California, Berkeley H. H. VAUGHAN 








SHELLEY AND CARDUCCI 


“Shelley, the singing god to his brother, G. Carducci.”” This dedica- 
tion I found in a complete edition of the poetry of Percy Bysshe 
Sheiley in the library of the Casa Carducci in Bologna: no date, no 
name of the donor, and no note of Carducci. But someone, with this 
phrase of Swinburnian reminiscence,’ has joined these two “singing 
gods,” these two brothers of the spirit. And I, in comparing the work 
of the two poets, have sought not specific words and phrases which may 
be identical, but rather the evidences of similarities or divergences in 
their thought and in their attitudes in the face of the great problems of 
existence itself, of the nature of man ana of the universe, and of the 
mission of the poet in the world. 

The poetry of Shelley did not have in Italy the wide and immediate 
diffusion which Byron’s work found. Byron was translated from 1817 
on, in verse and in prose, “e non pure tradotto, ma... biografato...e 
all’esuberanza egoistica sua fu a lungo sacrificata la fama di Shelley 
anche in patria.’”* The first Shelley scholar in Italy was Damaso 
Pareto, who, in 1830, had already written on Shelley and translated the 
Adonais; but the work begun by him was not continued until the re- 
awakening of interest in Shelley’s production which came in 1844 with 
the translation of the Cenci by Niccolini. Sporadic attempts to intro- 
duce the poetry of Shelley among Italian readers followed in the trans- 
lations of Girolamo Blenio,’ of Saverio Ba!dacchini,* and of Giuseppe 
Ag‘io,® and a more exact knowledge of his work came with the writings 
of Gustavo Strafforello and of Margherita Albani-Mignati in 1860. The 
atheism of which Shelley was accused and the legend of the “Satanic 
school” which arose from an erroneous concept of his pantheism, were 
barriers to his acceptance by Italian readers; he was misunderstood and 
neglected. In spite of the translations and criticisms of Aglio, of Chia- 
rini, and of De Bosis, Carducci could write in 1894: “ ... non credo 
l’autore del Prometeo poeta da essere molto gustato e compreso in 
Italia oggi. .. . L’Italia . . . non legge nulla della ricchissima e cosi 
varia, tra grandiosa e delicata, produzione di Shelley” (Op. XII, pp. 


1 Swinburne, Notes on the text of Shelley: “ .. . with all his glory of ardour 
and his vigour and humour, Byron was a singer who could not sing; Shelley out- 
sang all poets on record but some two or three throughout all time .. . . He alone 
was the perfect singing god: his thoughts, words, deeds all sang together.” 

2 Carducci, Opere XII, p. 494. References will be to volume and page of the 
edition of 1902. 

8 Translation of a passage of the Alastor in Fiori e glorie della letteratura 
inglese . .. . M. Mazzoni, Milano, 1844. 

* Della vita e della opera di Percy Bysshe Shelley. Museo, 1844. 

5 Opere poetiche scelte di Percy Bysshe Shelley volte dall’inglese da G.A. 
Milano, Sonzogno, 1858. 
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490-491), and with just indignation Carducci points out that the first 
copy of Shelley was acquired in Rome as late as 1882, in the Communal 
Library of Bologna in 1885, and in the National Library of Florence 
only after 1888 (496-497). And if Shelley gained a more honored 
place in the hearts and minds of the Italians, it is largely a result of 
the translations and studies of Carducci’s friends Enrico Nencioni and 
Giuseppe Chiarini and of the polemics and studies of Carducci himself. 

Carducci read the poetry of Shelley late in life. His first judgment 
in 1860 indicates that he did not yet understand the poet, and it was 
Chiarini who showed him the falseness of the concept which he had, 
indicating that his accusation of scettico was not just.® In 1874 in the 
Critica ed arte Carducci defends the choice of Satan instead of Prome- 
theus as the symbol of the struggle of human thought in a comparison 
of the two figures, but he does not yet show a secure comprehension of 
the poem of Shelley; the flame of interest in that poet had not been 
kindled, although in that same year he read Chiarini’s trans'ation of 
The Cloud and of Love’s Philosophy. In his note-book of Eng!ish 
translations of 1879 there is indeed a prose translation of The Cloud, 
and in Chiarini’s critical study of Shelley (Nuova Antologia, 15 luglio, 
1879) Carducci found appreciation and an admirable exposition of 
Shelley’s poetical significance. Five years later, in April, he vis:ted the 
Protestant Cemetery in Rome, and in the shadow of the Aurelian walls 
conceived that great tribute to Shelley, the poem on the “cuor de’ cuori”’ 
which appears in the Odi barbare. Ten years still later he wrote with 
mature and sure knowledge of his subject “le lodi pil alte che mai si 
scrivessero in Italia dello Shelley’” in the preface to the Prometheus 
Unbound translated into Italian by Ettore Sanfelice. 

This familiarity with the work of the English poet probably did not 
come to him directly from the English text,* put through the French 
translation of Félix Rabbe and the Vie de Shelley of the same author, 
both of which are in Carducci’s library; he also owned the Italian trans- 
lation of Giuseppe Aglio. But, with the aid of these works and with an 
occasional glance at the original English, he perceived with sure insight 

6 Carducci wrote to Filopanti: “Credi che ad immenso intervallo per l’ingegno, 
ma non a piccolo intervallo per le idee, io sono lungi dalla poesia satanica di 
Shelley. Io non sono scettico. Io amo e credo.” But Chiarini, who knew that just 
such a love for humanity and such a faith in men overflowed from the heart of 
Shelley, wrote to Carducci: “I] giudizio che con queste parole tu dai dello Shelley 
é falsissimo . . . diversissimo nella forma il tuo inno ha molto dello Shelleyano.” 
(Citations from Emilio Santini, Giosué Carducci e Percy Bysshe Sheliey. Per le 
nozze Santini-Cognetti, Messina, “La Sicilia,” 1930.) 

7 Galletti, A., Studi di lett. inglese. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1928, p. 111. 

8 I doubt whether Carducci could have read the English text with any facility 
or rapidity. In 1882 he found the Hymn to Proserpine of Swinburne “un testo 


difficile’ (Op. IV, p. 172). 
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the poetic worth and the radiant spirit of the young poet, and with criti- 
cal and historical arguments knew how to defend him and to praise him. 
The elements of Shelley’s thought which most impressed Carducci 
were his pagan classicism’ and his humanitarian idealism. But the 
classicism of Shelley was a part of his Neo-Platonism, a Neo-Platonism 
of a spirit who dwelt in the illumined spaces of the “outer ether,” with- 
out and beyond this world, and his mystical and almost transcendental 
concept of the universe little accords with the temperament or with 
the classicism of Carducci. Latin in content and form, his poetry is 
balanced by a virile practicalness that is Roman and stoical. Carducci 
lived vigourously fighting the battles and the problems of this world. 
Carducci fought for the present; Shelley idealized for eternity. While 
Shelley contemplates nature in the “ .. . interminable wilderness / Of 
worlds, at whose immensity / Even soaring fancy staggers” (Queen 
Mab, 1), Carducci finds in her the comfort and beauty of life, and of 
man, to whom she is the companion of his labours on the earth. The 
sun blesses and the springtime brings joy, love, and the renewal of liv- 
ing things. Strong in Carducci is the sense of the joy of living and of 
love in a world which to him is fair; life is brief; cold and long is the 
time in the shadows of the tomb. The problems of interstellar space 
hold but rarely the thought of Carducci. “Meglio oprando obliar, senza 
indagarlo, / Questo enorme mister de l’universo!” (/dillio maremanno.) 
But if the Roman classicism of Carducci is far from the pan heistic 
mysticism of Shelley, and if Carducci lacks the feeling for the super- 
natural, there is still visible in their attitude towards the Christian 
religion a singular correspondence. In Queen Mab Shelley expresses, as 
Carducci does in the /n una chiesa gotica and in Alle fonti del Cittumno, 
the same rebellion towards Catholic thought and towards the ascetic 
concept of life, the same regret for the passing of ancient myths and 
symbols. Carducci sees the nymphs flee as clouds to the mountains 
before the “solitary Semitic abstraction,” and Shelley sees flee “Swift 
as the radiant shapes of sleep / . . . from the folding star of Bethle- 
hem / Apollo, Pan, and Love, / And even Olympian Jove.” (Hellas.) 
Shelley, like Carducci, depicts the un-human and un-civilizing effect of 
the “Galilean of the red hair” and of the company which made a desert 
of the world.’® But it is not against Jesus Christ the man nor against 
% A “classicist” he called him for that which he derived from Aeschylus, from 
Sophocles, and from Pindar (XII, 499), and for the elements of Pindaric form 
which he brought into his verse (XVI, 400); and a “classicist” he called him 
“per quanto ha risentito e lampeggiato la greca idea e formosita . . . nell’Hellas, 
nell’ode alla Libertad, e in questo Prometeo” (XII, 491). 
10Alle fonti del Clitumno. Cf. Shelley, Ode to Liberty, VIII: 


The Galilean serpent forth did creep 
And made the world an indistinguishable heap. 
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his actual teachings that either Shelley or Carducci wrote, but against 
the effect which the interpretations and perversions of those teachings 
by the Christian Church has had upon the spirit of man. Their pagan- 
ism is “l’amore della nobile natura da cui la solitaria astrazione semitica 
aveva si a lungo e con si feroce dissidio alienato lo spirito deli’uomo!”’ 
(IV, 56.) Yet Sheiley and Carducci are essentially religious in their 
philosophy; theirs is the religion of humanity in which they worship 
that which seems to them most lofty and most noble in man’s nature. 

Even as the classicism so is the pantheism of Shelley transcendental 
and interwoven with Neo-Platonic concepts; “sale di grado in grado 
illuminandosi a un raggio di purita divina.” (XII, 498.) Nature be- 
comes animate and comes to weep the death of Adonais, and Shelley 
shows us the soul of Keats absorbed by a spiritual power, whose visible 
manifestations are Life, Beauty, and Love, and then shows us how this 
too becomes a part of nature through whom the eternal spirit affirms 
itself. Carducci also shows us nature animated by spirits and forms,— 
by the gods of Greece who 


. . . dormon ne’ materni 
Tronchi e ne’ fiori, sopra i monti i fiumi 
I mari eterni. (Primavere elleniche, 11) 


But while in Carducci nature vibrates with the life of the nymphs and 
of the indigenous gods of the ancient Italian peninsula, Shelley gives 
life to nature with the beings of his fantasy, or, from natural elements, 
he creates symbols of thought drawn from the experience of man. 

In the Defense of Poesy Shelley sees the poet as a stringed instru- 
ment vibrating to the powerful breath of universal life, and in the 
Alastor: “il poeta si colloca da se stesso in grembo alla natura per 
sentirne tutte le vibrazioni e raccogliere le impressioni varie che vengono 
al suo spirito da ogni cosa vivente.”'* Similarly Carducci feels the fair 
earth tremble with the re-awakening spring and feels himself a part of 
nature: 


Son io che il mondo abbraccio, o da l’interno 
Mi riassorbe l’universo a se? . .. (Jl canto dell’amore) 


This pantheism has two aspects, the absorption of the poet in the 
universe and in nature so that he may be able to represent their every 
manifestation, and, on the other hand, the final absorption of the spirit 
of man in nature and the transformation of atoms forced by an eternal 
impulse to create new forms. For Shelley, Adonais is not dead; his 
voice is heard in the song of night’s sweet bird; he has become a part 


ou Boglietti, G., Jl concetto dell’evoluzione sociale nella poesia di Shelley. 
Nuova Antologia, LXXVI (1884). 
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of the great whole. So does Carducci feel that the force of the hero 
Garibaldi continues and has life. ““Ma dimani 0 poco di poi le molecole 
che furono il corpo deil’eroe andranno disperse nell’aure, tendendo a 
ricongiungersi con il Sole, di cui egli fu su questa terra italiana la piu 
benefica e splendida emanazione. Oh i venti portino attorno gli atomi 
della trasformazione, e questi rifacciano i vivi!”’ (I, 340.) In this con- 
cept which is philosophical and scientific, representing, as it does, the 
continuing activity and renewal of elements of life and thought, both 
Carducci and Shelley show a startling nearness to the conclusions which 
modern science has reached in the theory of biological and social evolu- 
tion. 

The two poets have also represented the regenerative and liberating 
princip!e, Carducci in the Jnno a Satana and Shelley in the Promethous 
Unbound. Carducci represents in Satan the regeneration arising from 
and through nature, which (IV, 108) “per panteistica trasformazione 
passa di fenomeno in fenomeno, di mito in mito, di uomo in uomo;”’ 
he represents the regeneration which arises from science and from 
thought. And Shelley in Prometheus represents the power of human 
thought, which, unable to reduce itself again to a primitive state of 
innocence, acts, like science, as a weapon for conquering evil; he repre- 
sents humanity, in the process of becoming perfect, as tearing from its 
nature all that which is unproductive and harmful. Both writers exalt 
the natural creative force of the spirit of man and his rebellion against 
restraint in the form of laws, customs, or established institutions. 

But, while Prometheus “‘raffigura stupendamente la lotta del pensiero 
umano contro il teologico in generale” (IV, 265), Satan strikes in par- 
ticular against the elements in the Christian Church which condemn 
“la bellezza, l’amore, il benessere, la felicita” (IV, 91), and against 
“quel feroce ascetismo che rinnego la natura, la famiglia, la repubblica, 
l’arte, la scienza, il genere umano” (IV, 91). This is a personal strug- 
gle against the darkness of the middle ages, against the negation of life, 
and expresses one of the fundamental concepts of Carducci’s Hellenism. 
Only with the victory of Satan over the Jehovah of the priests, of the 
joy and fulness of life over quiet and sloth, of Prometheus over Jove, 
will human thought be able to develop and attain ideal perfection. And 
here the thought of the two poets diverges. Carducci dreams of an ac- 
tive life through work, with the “ . . . biade e viti e leggi eterne / ed 
inclite arti a raddolcir la vita” (Alle fonti del Clitumno); his Utopia is 
in the real world of men, while Shelley represents in the union of man 
and nature the regeneration of the world in perennial happiness in a 
love that permeates all. 

Shelley sees all humanity united in a fraternity which unconquered 
faces the mystery of being, just as Leopardi in the Ginestra points out 
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as a remedy for unhappiness a company of men, united in loyal love 
that is reinforced by justice and pity and by the force of human 
thought. To Carducci Shelley was a poet of ideal socialism (XVI, 266- 
67). He recognizes that “della revoluzione, assai pil che il senso 
dell’odio, ha quel dell’amore; l’amore per la liberta delle nazioni, per 
la societa umana, per la vita dei poveri e degli oppressi. II] socialismo 
suo sta in vetta alla sua altissima idealita: come il mistico uccel pel- 
licano, egli sbranasi con la forza del genio il giovane petto, e versa a 
flotti il sangue della sua poesia ad abbeverare il secolo arido” (XII, 
498-099). With this vivid image Carducci recognizes the high civilizing 
value of Shelley’s work. And that which Shelley expresses abstractly 
Carducci determines and applies to every-day activity: ‘“Credete 
all’amore, alla virtu, alla giustizia; credete agli alti destini del genere 
umano che ascende glorioso per le vie della sua ideale trasformazione” 
(I, 323). 

Closely associated with his ideal socialism is Shelley’s concept of 
the function of the poet in the world. The poet is a mediator who with 
intuition and poetical perception must offer man a vision of beauty, of 
truth, and of the things which are eternal. He must be inspired by 
nature and by “shapes that haunt thought’s wilderness” (Prometheus 
Unbound); he can create forms “more real than living men, nurslings 
of immortality” (zbid.). Carducci, too, conceived the function of the 
poet as a highly civilizing one. “I] poeta esprima . . . i suoi convinci- 
menti . . . pil’ sincero, pil schietto pili risoluto che pud” (IV, 59), and 
he exhorts the youth of his country to believe in love in virtue and in 
justice. 

Carducci and Shelley frequently converge in their ideals; they have 
the same faith in liberty and justice; they have the same concept of 
love and the same hatred for tyrants and for those elements of the 
church which limit and hinder human progress. In Carducci the re- 
ligion of the fatherland is stronger, and he “Le cui strofe al ciel vibrano 
come rugghianti spade” (Avanti! Avanti!) combats for liberty and 
justice in Italy, and he combats for the present, while Shelley, with 
soul equally afire for the triumph of these ideals, follows them as ab- 
stract ideas to be realized in a world far from this mortal one. For both, 
the poet is a sacred vates, a seer: Carducci is the “vate italico,” the 
poet-prophet of the “glorie dei suoi padri e di sua gente” (Congedo of 
the Rime nuove); Shelley is the vates of humanity. 
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Books 


Lipari, Angelo. The Dolce Stil Novo According to Lorenzo de’Medict. 
A study of his poetic Principio as an interpretation of the Italian 
literature of the pre-renaissance period, based on his Comento. 
The Yale University Press. xviii, 348 pp. $4.00. 

Singleton, Charles S. Canti carnascialeschi del rinascimento, a cura di 
C.S.S. Bari, Laterza, (Scrittori d’Italia, n. 159.) [A collection of 
poems by authors from the early quattrocento to Lasca, omitting 
those by Lorenzo and Machiavelli, based on over fifty editions and 
some eighty Mss. | 

Tortoreto, A. and Fucilla, J. G. Bibliografia analitica tassiana (1896- 
1930) con due appendici e un indice di nomi. Milano, Casa Editrice 
Bolaffio, 1935. xviii, 167 pp. Lire 12. [‘‘Trattata sistematicamente 
la materia per cronologia ed argomenti, la bibliografia offre agli 
studiosi non soltanto informazioni pertinenti alla vita e alle nume- 
rose opere tassiane, ma altresi particolari ragguagli circa l’influenza 
dal Poeta esercitata sulla nostra e sulle letterature straniere: ivi 
inclusa una diffusa @ppendice intorno ai nostri giorni. In tutto, 
diciasette capitoli e due appendici.”’ | 


ARTICLES AND MONOGRAPHS 


Austin, Herbert D. “Roma, Maria, Lucia—A Dante Study (Convivio 
III, v).” Proceedings. Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration of the 
Inauguration of Graduate Studics. The University of Southern 
California. Ed. by Herbert W. Hill. Los Angeles, 1936. pp. 11-28. 
{The imaginary polar cities, Maria and Lucia, were suggested by 
the idea of a person standing directly beneath each of the poles; 
“the repeated use of the word mare, followed closely by /a stella, 
recommended Maria as the name .. . for stella Maris was one of 
the most familiar of all the appellations of Mary in the Middle 
Ages”: cf. Br. Latini, Tesoro: “Lo suo nome vale . . . stella di 
mare” and Thomas of Cantimpré, De Natura Rerum “the star of 
the sea which is called Maria.” The two cities are measured from 
Rome, perhaps because Dante was at Rome at the time of writing, 
perhaps for more obvious reasons, and perhaps to obtain a triad, 
Maria, Lucia, Roma, corresponding to Mary, St. Lucy, Beatrice. 
The name Lucia was naturally suggested by the association of St. 
Lucy with Mary at the beginning of the Jnferno, but the seats of 
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the three ladies in the celestial rose in Paradise are related to each 
other as are the cities: Lucia opposite Maria, and Beatrice like 
Rome, nearer to Maria than to Lucia. This shows that Dante had 
the whole plan of the Commedia in mind when he began to write it 
“and very probably much earlier.” Beatrice corresponds to Rome 
because she represents ‘Ecclesiastical Authority,” because she 
speaks of the spiritual Rome of which she and Dante are bo‘h citi- 
zens; and the contemplative Rachel who sits beside her is appropri- 
ate to the spiritual Rome. Lucia carries Dante from the valley of 
princes to the entrance to Purgatory proper. He dreams that he is 
being carried up like Ganimede by an eagle from the slopes of Mt. 
Ida. Dante has fused the Phrygian with the Cretan Mt. Ida, the 
latter “associated with the reign of Saturn and the Golden Age,” 
and both with the mountain of Purgatory on which is the earthly 
paradise. So he had fused the two St. Lucies into one, and she, 
Lucia, came to Dante from the antarctic sky which the city Lucia 
faces, as she would have to because the celestial rose, where she sits, 
is exactly over the mountain of Purgatory, as is shown by the fact 
that Lucifer—named like Lucia after the Lighi—-falling from heaven, 
struck the earth where the mountain now is. A second, smaller sec- 
tion of this article comments on Dante’s comparison of his own 
astonishment on seeing the heavenly city, to that of the barbarians 
coming to Rome from the frozen North. He himself had come from 
Florence, now associated in his mind with the home of the Scythians 
who “living outside the seventh climate . . . are oppressed with... 
cold” (Mon. I, xiv, 6). The last short section dwells on ‘“‘the perfect 
balance of Dante’s intellectual and aesthetic qualities” which are 
combined so as to be inseparable, and on the “complexity of Dante’s 
artistic patterns” and the danger of seeing more than the poet him- 
self intended. Many of the suggestions in this address are offered 
only cautiously as hypotheses, others are made with conviction and 
are convincing.—The fixing of “the imagined location of the Celes- 
tial City” is hard to accept, for how can anything be localized in an 
immaterial heaven of intellectual light which is beyond space and 
time and nature? “Perché non é in loco, e non s’impola” (Par. xxii, 
67); “Presso e lontano, li, né pon né leva” (xxx, 121).] 
Bergin, Thomas G. “Luciano Zuccoli, ritratto umbertino. Profilo.” 
Tempo Nostro, Anno V, n. 45. [A brief review of the life and works. 
“Come narratore puro sarebbe difficile trovare il suo pari in questi 
anni recenti di letteratura italiana, o mettiamo anche mediterranea. 
Narratore le cui doti non sono oscurate né dal lirismo eccessivo, né 
da preoccupazioni esteriori alla arte, né, forse disgraziatamente, dal 


troppo sentimento.” | 
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Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1935.” The Mod. Lang. Jour- 
nal, xx, 484-492. [A critical survey under the headings: Fiction, 
Poetry, Theatre, Criticism and Varia, with an introduction noting 
the dec!ining interest of the public in literature, due partly to the 
“introspective,” ‘analytical,’ “metaphysical” character of many 
aesthetic works. | 

Borgese, G. A. “On Dante Criticism.” Annual Reports of the Dante 
Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1936. pp. 19-70. [With the advent 
of Romanticism, criticism split into two kinds: philological and his- 
torical on the one hand; philosophical and aesthetic on the other. 
The latter was concerned with the secret of beauty in Dante’s 
works: was that beauty in the whole or only in the parts? Accept- 
ing Vico’s doctrine that creative imagination is antithetical to reason, 
De Sanctis dwelt on the beauty of the characters in the Commedia, 
and ignored the theology and science. Vossler, who was an historical 
critic besides, held that the beauty of the whole consists in its unity 
provided by the personality of the author; the beauty of the parts 
results from the defeat of the author’s intellect by his imagination. 
Gentile, insisting that form and content are inseparable, as had De 
Sanctis, nevertheless found the unity and consequently the beauty, 
in Dante’s philosophy and prophecy. Croce, declaring the philoso- 
phical faculty to be unaesthetic, saw “pure poetry” only in those 
parts which are not didactic or concerned with the structure of the 
poem. Then came authors of biographical criticism such as Chap- 
man and Papini, pointing out virtues and defects in the author’s 
personality, and appraising his whole work according to the sup- 

posed preponderance of the defects. 
There is no such thing as “pure poetry” since all poets are hu- 
man, that is, imperfect. There is no clear distinction between philos- 
ophy and poetry. As Santayana says: “ ... philosophy, when a 
poet is not mindless, enters inevitably into his poetry.”” The genius, 
like Carlyle’s “Hero,” may be philosopher, poet, or genius, or any- 
thing else. He must have great energy and love and virtue; whether 
| he becomes philosopher or poet or both or anything else depends on 
his circumstances. His own personality is a unity in spite of his 
many different qualities; his artistic product has this same unity, 
as well as these same different qualities. The Commedia has the 
unity and diversity of Dante, the light and shadow of his character: 
it has the excellence and the faults of its author. “Intellectualism,”’ 
e.g., which is “a form of defective intellect,” is a fault belonging to 
the Middle Ages, to Dante, to the Commedia, but when th’s fault 
appears, lyric beauty is also close at hand, and viceversa. The epi- 
sode of Paolo and Francesca is not without cold rhetoric, Virgil’s 
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lecture on love is not all dry exposition (a more striking antithesis 
would have been provided by Beatrice’s lecture on the moon-spots), 
and neither is comprehensible except in its relation to the whole 
poem. “It is necessary,” says T. S. Eliot, “to read the philosophical 
passages of Dante with the humility of a person visiting a new 
world, who admits that every part is essential to the whole.” Prof. 
Borgese illustrates the value of the mechanical construction of a 
poem like the Commedia by beautiful (some people would say se- 
ductively beautiful) analogies with architecture and music. “The 
progressions and supposed regressions of values . . . are what the 
formal developments are to the harmonic goal, or what the seem- 
ingly blind masses are in the spaces between the windows and the 
cornices: ... ”’ Another similar analogy is: ‘““Myth is the plot, the 
structure of the poem; rhythm, its diagram of emphasis, its wave 
of tensions. The first is the matter, the second is the energy of the 
poem. They ultimately are, in the world of poetry as well as in the 
world of physics, one and the same thing.’’| 

Branchi, Eugene C. “The Poet of the Third Italy. Oration delivered 
to commemorate the First Centenary of the birth of Giosué Car- 
ducci, 1835-1935.” San Francisco, The Pisani Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. 28 pp. [The life and works of Carducci in their his- 
torical setting. | 

Camilli, Amerindo. “Varieta ortografiche in italiano: Gli accenti.” 
Italica, xiii, 37-38. 

Carmody, Francis J. ‘“Franco-Italian Sources of the Roncesvalles.” 
The Institute of French Studies, Columbia University. |To be sum- 
marized later. ] 

Deferrari, Harry A. “O. F. (Norman) Aoi and Avoi, and English 
Ahoy.” PMLA, li, 328-336. [On p. 336, Prof. Deferrari mentions 
the Italian exclamation a voi, and says: ‘““May we not assume until 
further investigation proves the contrary, that here again we are 
dealing with the Old French avoi, and that Fanfani’s example was 
probably obtained from some Italian work showing French influ- 
ences?” “Assume” is too much: we may entertain the thought. The 
Fascist exclamation “a noi!” is also worth considering. | 

Eddy, Nelson W. “Dante and Ferran Manuel De Lando.” Hispanic 
Review, iv, 124-135. [Objecting to a statement by the editors of a 
Letter of the Marquis of Santillana etc. Oxford, 1927, to the effect 
that F. M. De Lando “ . . . defended the Italo-Sevillian school 
against the remaining champions of the Galician-Provencal art, 
...” and that “the quarrel between the two schools was a violent 
one... the victory of the Italian school was complete,” a statement 
which follows the opinion of Amador de los Rios that Lando be- 
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longed to an “escuela alegorica (dantesca),” Dr. Eddy concludes: 
“Not once in his surviving poems does Lando use allegory. Dante’s 
name occurs dubiously once, where it is misspelled (Damante), and 
where the context strongly suggests the likelihood of the reference 
being to Ovid.—Lando is rebuked by the very chiefs of Rios’ Gali- 
cian-Provengal group, for his indifference or antagonism toward, or 
ignorance of, Dante.—Poetic contests between Lando and Villasan- 
dino or Baena seem to have been neither ‘violent’ nor . . . ‘quarrels 
between schoo!ls.’”” Lando admired Francisco Imperial who was a 
student of Dante, but this latter characteristic was not shared by 
the two, although others were. ] 

Francon, Marcel. “Petrarch, Disciple of Heraclitus.” Speculum, xi, 
265-271. [In De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae Petrarch declares 
“that nothing he ever read or heard about impressed him so much 
as the doctrine of Heraclitus ‘omnia secundum litem fieri,’”’ and he 
illustrates the doctrine at length and in many various ways. “Where 
then did Petrarch get his information about Heraclitus?” Neither 
Seneca’s information nor Cicero’s is sufficiently appropriate. Dio- 
genes Laertius and Eudemius are possible but doubtful sources. 
Petrarch probably derived “a great part of his knowledge of Hera- 
clitus’ philosophy” from conversations with scholars such as Barlaam 
or Leontius Pilatus. And how did he “come to introduce the views 
of Heraclitus into a treatise on fortune?” Because of the example 
of Boethius who “speaks of fortune constant in its inconstancy,” 
that is, constituted by conflicting opposites. (It might be added that 
if, like Petrarch, one does not believe in Fortune, it is natural to 
substitute for it that “Fate, Destiny” by which the Latins translated 
Heraclitus’ “Logos.”) Prof. Frangon is “inclined to think that 
Petrarch was thoroughly imbued with the philosophy of Heraclitus,” 
in whatever way he became acquainted with it. ] 

Goggio, Emilio. “First Personal Contact between American and Italian 
Leaders of Thought.” RR, xxvii, 1-8. [In the first half of the 19th 
century, there was in America much interest in the history, litera- 
ture, and plastic arts of Italy, but no contact with Italians of im- 
portance. Longfellow, e.g., “never met a single Italian of note.” 
Franklin had corresponded wiih Beccaria, without meeting him. 
George Ticknor, who made many friends—the Marchese di Breme, 
Count Confalonieri, the Archbishop of Taranto, Silvio Pellico and 
especially Cesare Balbo,—was the first exception. G. W. Greene 
became a close friend of Carlo Botta, as is shown by their corre- 
spondence, and Margaret Fuller met Mazzini in England. American 
painters and sculptors spent more time in Italy than the men of 
letters: Benjamin West became a member of three Italian acade- 
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mies, and Horatio Greenough numbered among his friends Nicco- 
lini, Capponi, and Giusti. ] 


Hall, Robert A. Jr. “Linguistic Theory in the Italian Renaissance.” 


Reprinted from Language vol. 12, n. 2. Apri—June. pp. 96-107. 
[Some Renaissance scholars in Italy held advanced views on lan- 
guage, and anticipated modern linguistics in certain matters. The 
greater importance of the sound than the written sign was recog- 
nized by Varchi, Tolomei, Castelvetro and J. C. Scaliger. The lat- 
ter, Bartoli, and Tolomei investigated the nature of sound and pro- 
nunciation. Language as the speech of a nation, and as the speech 
of small communities, with the individual as a unit, were ideas con- 
sidered by Varchi and others, and language as an independent 
organism, growing like a plant, was defended by G. B. Gelli and 
Girolamo Ruscelii and resisted by Speroni. Leonardo Bruni and 
Castelvetro held that Italian was the Latin of the Roman plebs, but 
most believed that it was the result of a mixture of Latin with the 
speech of barbarians. Castelvetro explained the development of the 
Future tense. Tolomei explained that of consonant followed by /, 
and distinguished the learned plebe from the popular pieve, recog- 
nizing sound change as well as semantic development. | 


Shaw, J. E. “Dante and Bonagiunta.” Annual Reports of the Dante 


Society (Cambridge, Mass.), 1936. pp. 1-18. [“‘O frate, issa vegg’io 
ecc.” Purg. xxiv. /ssa is not “lucchese,”’ and so does not distinguish 
Bonagiunta as one of those whose “dicta” are “municipalia.” In 
this context it means mow that I am dead. The words “E qual pila 
riguardare oltre si mette non vede pil da l’uno a I’altro stilo” mean: 
And whoever sets himself most earnestly to look deep into the mat- 
ter sees no greater difference between the two styles than I. The 
ch’i’odo in “dolce stil novo ch’i’odo” refers to the previous words of 
Dante beginning “I’ mi son un, che quando ecc.”’| 


Skinner, Lawrence H. “An Analysis of the Vocabulary-Difficulty of 


Forty-Five Italian Textbooks.” The Mod. Lang. Journal, xx, 411- 
415. [Two tables: I, “Twenty Grammars, Composition Books, and 
Readers;”’ II, “Twenty-five Reading Texts,” grade these text books 
according to the difficulty of their vocabu'aries, by comparing them 
with the list of 3000 words published in The Mod. Lang. Journal, 
xx, 67-84. Each table has five columns registering the total vocab- 
ulary, and the percentage of words, as well as the percentage of 
rarer words not in the basic word-list. Table II contains three more 
columns giving the total number of running words, the ratio between 
the number of items in the printed “vocabulary” of the book and 
the number of running words, and the number of rare words per 


thousand running words. } 
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Smith, William F. ‘Translations from Carducci: Miramar Palace, On 


the Birthday of Rome, In a Gothic Church, A Phantasy.” /taltca, 
Xili, 33-36 


Spendiaroff, Eugene. “On the Visual versus the Auditory Element in 


Learning to Read a Foreign Language.” The Mod. Lang. Journal, 
xx, 403-406. [In teaching himself to read Italian the author found 
the difficulties of pronunciation, idioms, grammar and vocabulary 
could be overcome, although the last two were serious, but “even 
when all the words of a sentence happened to be Latin or French 
cognates and their grammatical forms were readily recognized .. . , 
progress, .. . , was comparatively slow .... Only when the eyes 
encountered word-groups and whole phrases and sentences of a col- 
loquial character either heard by the writer from a native in his 
chi‘dhood or learned aloud with both oral and written recall in the 
course of his study, did the movements of the eyes not only become 
smooth and comparatively fast, but what is more important, they 
were accompanied with a decidedly pleasant ‘feeling of entertain- 
ment’....’’ He concluded that “mature reading habits in a foreign 
language are furthered by perceptual ability in so far as the latter 
has been in turn developed by a solid aural-oral training.” The 
soundness of this acceptable conclusion is not affected by any 
doubts one may have as to the maxim on the first page, that 
“thought is movement, a muscular activity, .... | 


Tatlock, J. S. P. “Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale.” MP, Xxxiii, 367-381. 


[In this critical essay on the Merchant’s Tale, Prof. Tatlock men- 
tions (377-9) numerous features which suggest Italian associations, 
possible reminiscences e.g. of Boccaccio’s Ameto and Filocolo. He 
is not here concerned particularly with Chaucer’s sources: the es- 
sentials of the story occur in many that are possible: he thinks the 
Novellino is the likeliest. ] 


Thorndike, Lynn. “The First Edition of Nifo’s De Falsa Diluvii Prog- 


nosticatione.” RR, xxvii, 27-28. [The first edition was “printed at 
Naples on December 24, 1519, by J. Pasquet de Sallo.”” The dedica- 
tion to the recently elected—but not yet crowned—emperor, is here 
reproduced. Only two copies of the edition are known. Prof. Thorn- 
dike’s conclusions, based on others demonstrated in RR, xxvi, 118- 
121, are now proved. | 


Tuve, Rosamund. “Spenser’s Reading: The De Claris Multeribus.” 


Studies in Philoiogy, University of North Carolina Press, xxxiii, 
147-165. | Boccaccio’s authority as a “Latin moralist” was so great 
in Spenser’s time that it may be considered certain that he was 
acquainted with the De Claris Mulieribus, of which editions in 
Italian and French were accessible to him, as well as Mss. possessed 
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by many of his friends. The French translation published at Paris 
in 1538 is Spenser’s most probable source. The direct mention of 
Hercules and Iole (not Omphale in Boccaccio, or in Lydgate or the 
Ovide moralisé) reproduces in many small ways the French version 
of Boccaccio rather than other possible sources. It establishes Iole 
as a type of beauty and deceit in “unjust women-in-power’’ like 
Delilah and Cleopatra, and Hercules as a type of “princely Justice 
temporarily in the thrall of Injustice.’ The same ideas appear 
strikingly in the parallel of Artigall and Radigund. Many detai's, 
including some from illustrations in Mss. of the De Clar. Mul. com- 
bined to form images in Spenser’s mind which reappear unconscious- 
ly wherever he is treating similar subjects. Spenser’s Flora is an- 
other illustration of the influence of the French translation. The 
passage in F. Q. II, ix about the tower of Babel being built by Ninus 
with “Aegyptian slime” (the word slime is in the account in Gene- 
sis) gets its “Aegyptian” from the Orose en francais, we!l known in 
editions and Mss. and its Ninus from the Des Cleres Dames or per- 
haps from Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum in the French transla- 
tion. | 


Wells, Minnie E. “The South English Legendary in its re'ation to the 


Legenda Aurea.” PMLA, li, 337-360. {After examining the dating 
of the two collections, the conclusion is that it was quite possible 
for the English author to know the work of Jacopo da Voragine, and 
a detailed comparison of the two leads to the conclusion that the 
Legenda Aurea was used extensively. | 


Wrivht, Elizabeth C. “Continuity in xv Century English Human- 


ism.” PMLA, li, 370-376. [In Walter Schirmer’s Der englische 
Friith-humanismus, the 15th century in England is described as “a 
development from one period to the next, the period of patrons, fol- 
lowed by that of the seekers after the new learning in Italy, and 
conciuding with that of the establishment of a firm basis for Eng- 
lish humanism.” The purpose of this article is to show that “the 
period of patrons” cannot be distinguished from that “of the seek- 
ers”; by noting the continual passage between the two countries of 
influential persons who were also scholars; by defending the hu- 
manism of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, who was more than a 
patron; and by interpreting the refusal of the University of Oxford 
to appoint “Vincent Clement” professor, as resistance to interfer- 
ence by the king, not opposition to humanism. | 
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REVIEWS 


Brown, C. B. In /talica, xiii, 59-62. 1. Ginter Reichenkron: Passtvum, 
Medium und Reflexivum in den romanischen Sprachen. (Berliner 
Beitrage zur romanischen Philologie hrsg. v. E. Gamillscheg, iii, 1.) 
Jena und Leipzig, Gronau, 1933. X, 69 pp. 2. Rita Schlaepfer: 
Die Ausdrucksformen fir “man” im Italienischen. Zirich, Leeman, 
1933. 214 pp. and 9 maps. Bern diss. 

Cantarella, Michele. In Jtalica, xiii, 62-64. Alberto Moravia: Le am- 
bizioni sbagliate, romanzo. Milano, Mondadori, 1935. 522 pp. 
Hughes, Merritt Y. In MLN, li, 266-267. John Florio. The Life of 
an Italian in Shakespeare’s England. By Frances A. Yates. Cam- 

bridge University Press. New York, Macmillan, 1934. 

Jones, Howard M. In MLN, li, 395-397. The Romantic Agony. By 
Mario Praz. Translated from the Italian by Angus Davidson. The 
Oxford University Press, 1933. 

Matulka, Barbara. In RR, xxvii, 36-38. James Hutton: The Greek 
Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800. The Cornell University Press, 
1935. 

Moore, Olin H. In /talica, xiii, 65-67. Bruno Roselli: /talian Yester- 
dey and Today. Boston, The Stratford Co., 1935. 185 pp. 

Shaw, J. E. In Jtalica, xiii, 55-59. Dante Alighieri: J? Convivio. Ridotto 
a migtior lezione e commentato da G. Busnelli e G. Vandelli. Con 
introduzione di Michele Barbi. Vo!ume I. (Opere di Dante, nuova 
ediz.... dir. d. M. Barbi, vol. IV). Firenze, Le Monnier, 1934. 
xi, 486 pp. 


Notices, ANNOUNCEMENTS, COMPILATIONS, Etc. 
Altrocchi, Rudolph. In The Mod. Lang. Journal, xx, 534-535. Notice 
of Roselli, Bruno. Jtalian Yesterday and Today. Boston, The Strat- 


ford Co. 1936. 
Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literary Quarterly” RR, xxvii, 60-61. 


{“Trend of contemporary Italian literature.” “The Carducci cen- 
tenary.”” Papini’s Grandezze di Carducci. Bianchi e Nediani, Prose 
scelte. | 


Bowen, Cecile S. In Atlantica, February. Malessere by Armando Gher- 
landini. Milano, Ediz. Corbaccio, 1934. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Atlantica, February. Grandezze di Carducci by 
Giovanni Papini. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1935. 

ITALICA, xiii, 47-51. “Recent Books” and “From the Periodicals.” 

McKenzie, Kenneth. In /talica, xiii, 39-40. “Nicola Zingarelli.” 

N, G. T. In MP, xxxiii, 440-441. Notice of F. R. Bryson. The Point 
of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Ita’y: an aspect of the life of the 
gentleman. New York, Institute of French Studies, 1935. 
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Russo, Joseph A. In J/talica, xiii, 64-65. Fucilla, Jj. G. and Carriére, J. 
M. D’Annunzio Abroad. Columbia University Institute of French 
Studies, 1935. 

Shaw, J. E. “Italian Language and Literature” in “American Bibliog- 
raphy for 1935.” PMLA, vol. 1, Supp'ement, pp. 1299-1302. 

Shay, Mary L. In /talica, xiii, 67-68. Berkeley, G. F-H. and J. Jtaly 
in the Making, June 1846 to 1 January 1848. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. New York, Macmillan, 1936. xlvi, 375 pp. 

Smith, Stanley A. In J/talica, xiii, 41-42. “Pierre De Nolhac.” 

STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, xxxiii, 281. [Announcement that the appreci- 
ated annual contribution of bibliography of Italian Renaissance 
studies by Prof. Walter L. Bullock is discontinued owing to Prof. 
Bullock’s transfer to Manchester. Items from literature on the 
Italian Renaissance for 1935 are included by Prof. Craig in the 
“Recent Literature of the English Renaissance,” pp. 283-396.] 

Vittorini, Domenico. “Recent Italian Books.” The Mod. Lang. Journal, 


XX, 423-427. 


NOTICE 


There are to be two sections of Italian at the December meeting of the 
M.L.A. in Richmond. These sections are as follows: 

Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian; Chairman, Angeline H. Lograsso, 
Bryn Mawr College; Secretary, Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College. (Meets 
Thursday, Dec. 31, from 9:00—10:30 A.M.) 

Italian Il: Modern Italian Language and Literature; Chairman, George L. 
Hamilton, Cornell University; Secretary, Clarence K. Moore, University of 
Rochester. (Meets Thursday, Dec. 31, 11:00—12:30 P.M.) 

All communications concerning papers to be presented are to be sent to the 


respective chairmen. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Léon Baisier: The Lapidaire Chrétien, its Composition, its Influence, its 
Sources. Washington, The Catholic University of America, 1936. A study of what 
the author calls the most interesting mediaeval lapidary. 

Angelo Lipari: The Dolce Stil Novo according to Lorenzo de’ Medici. A 
study of his poetic Principio as an interpretation of the Italian literature of the 
pre-renaissance period, based on his Comento. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1936. It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Charles R. D. Miller: Alfieri. A Biography. Williamsport, The Bayard Press, 
1936. It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Giuseppe Zappulia: Vette ed abissi. Liriche e poemi. New York, Vecchioni 
Printing Co., 1936. The author, a native of Buccheri (Siracusa) has contributed 
extensively to Italian periodicals in‘ the United States. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Recent contributions to classical philology are Ettore Bignone’s L’Aristotile 
perduto e la formazione filosofica di Epicuro (“La Nuova Italia,” 1935, 2 vols., L. 
60), and M. Untersteiner’s Sofocle. Studio critico (“‘La Nuova Ital!a,” 1935, L. 30). 

Among Italian contributions to French scholarship are Vittorio Lugli’s La 
Bruyére (Genova, E. degli Orfini, 1935) and Aldo Capasso’s Marcel Proust, Bib- 
licteca de!la Rassegna, vol. XVIII (Soc. An. Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1935, L. 30) 
which appeared in instalments in the Rassegna. 

Rudolf Besthorn’s Ursprung und Eigenart der dlteren italienischen Novellen. 
Romanistische Arbeiten herausgegeben von Karl Voretzsch, XXIV (Ha'le, Nie- 
meyer, 1935, M. 9) considers the stories before Boccaccio as formless matter with 
interest only in the content, the ‘novel’ as a ‘novelty.’ The critic runs over the 
principal sources, prefers the title Novelle antiche, and doubts anything like single 
authorship. 

In the same series vol. XXIII (1935, M. 15) is Joachim Storost’s Studien zur 
Alexandersage in der dlteren italienischen Literatur. Untersuchungen und Texte. 
It is concerned with manuscripts, sources, contents, authorship, and reproduction 
of some texts, in Italian only. In the opinion of the critic, Italian versions of the 
Ale-ander story seem mostly of autochthonous: development, with the early forms 
mostly in prose; the earliest long version, by Scolari, was in the early 14th century; 
the high point of interest in the 15th; the chief source J 3, the youngest of the 
Latin novelisiic versions. There is a great difference in treatment before and after 
1500. 

Carmelina Naselli’s Studi di letteratura antica siciliana (Catania, Mug’‘ia, 
1935, L. 12) contains: 1. La “Quaedam Profetia” e la sua datazione; 2. Frammenti 
inediti delle “Vite dei SS. Padri” in volgire siciliano del sec. XIV; 3. Una sacra 
rappresentazione del sec. XVI. The author states that much might repay methodi- 
cal exploration of Sicilian libraries. 

Virginia Galante Garrone’s L’Apparato scenico del dramma sacro in Italia 
(Tcrino, Tip. V. Bona, 1935), a handsomely printed and illustrated book, con- 
siders the liturgical drama, the Umbrian and later /auda, the sacra rappresentazione 
and the feste sacre. In the absence of other sources, most of the evidence is from 
literature. The author suppresses treatment of literary development. Representa- 
tion of mountiin and animals on stage was common. 

Gustavo Vinay’s L’Umanesimo subalpino nel secolo XV (Studi e ricerche) is 
no. CXLVIII of the Bib‘ioteca della Societa storica subalpina (Torino, Tip. ed. M. 
Gabetta e Voghera, 1935). Although conditions varied in different cities, in general 
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humanism in Piedmont, not formally different from humanism e!sewhere, seems an 
imported product. A scholarly study with some documents printed. 

Vol. V of the Classici Rizzoli is Le prediche volgari of San Bernardino da 
Siena a’ cura di Piero Bargellini (Milano, 1936, L. 30). This edition repeats the 
Banchi text, and has a selected bibliography, notes and a sober introduction, ac- 
cording to which the saint, well educated, represents Christian humanism, not 
enslaved to paganism or to any false classical pretence. The editor explains how 
we happen to have something like an authentic text. 

Leonardo Olschki in Struttura spirituale e linguistica del mondo neolatino 
(Laterza, 1935, L. 15) attempts a definition of general spiritual unity, with in- 
evitable revelation of minor national discrepancies. The book has many brilliant 
generalizations in details, even if the eventual results appear, perhaps necessarily, 
a little vague. 

The Storia del teatro italiano a cura di Silvio d’Amico (Bompiani, 1936, L. 
30), perhaps ambitiously named, is a series of 10 lectures by different speakers, 
delivered in Florence, on topics extending from the Middle Ages to the theatre of 
the future. The illustrations of this handsome book are themselves informative. 

Vol. IV of the Classici Rizzoli, Tasso’s Prose a cura di F. Flora (Milano, 
1935, L. 30) contains about 1000 pages in the beautiful standard format of the 
series. Besides numerous letters it has J! messaggiero, Il padre di famiglia, Il 
Malpiglio secondo, Ii Cataneo o vero de gli idoli, Il Cataneo o vero de le conclu- 
sioni, 11 Gonzaga secondo, La Molza, and Discorsi del poema eroico. 

Le pitt belle pagine di Tommaso Campanella scelte da Corrado Alvaro (Treves, 
1935) contains both verse and prose, chosen from political writing:, letters and 
the Cittd del sole. The editor says: “Egli si sente figlio di una grande casa in 
rovina di cui tenta di risuscitare la potenza e lo splendore.” 

Il primo Leopardi by Luigi Malagoli (Adria, “Tempo nostro,” 1935. Bib- 
lioteca di studi storici e letterari diretta da Nino Sammartano) represents L.’s 
youthiul personality as buffeted by Catholic tradition, illuminism and romantic- 
ism. In Alla sua donna is definitely present the new L. who, while still studying 
himseli, makes that study objective. 

Vol. IX of the national edition of Carducci’s works J Trovatori e la cavalleria 
is largely unedited matter; vol. XI Petrarca e Boccaccio contains, like vol. IX, 
some previously unpublished material from autographs of C.’s lectures found in 
his library (Zanichelli, 1936, L. 18 each). 

Under the title Carducci the University of Bologna has published a series of 
lectures given in the spring of 1935 by Federzoni, Galletti, Mazzoni, Bertoni, 
Ducati, Panzini, Baldini, Papini, Ojetti (Zanichelli, 1936). 

Benedetto Croce has published in book form La poesia. Introduzione alla 
critica storia della poesia e della letteratura (Laterza, 1936, L. 20). “Quel che 
nella poesia € fondamentale . . . é il ritmo, l’anima dell’espressione poetica, e 
percio l’espressione poetica stessa, l’intuizione o ritmazione dell’universo, come il 
pensiero ne é la sistemazione. 

Francesco Flora’s La poesia ermetica (Laterza, 1936, L. 12), partly published 
before, treats modern poetry, calling attention to its use of analogy and to its 
visual or typographical appeal. The critic judges Paul Valéry and Ungaretti firmly 
and impartially, not entirely without admiration. He feels, however, the absence 
in their and similar work, of the highest type of inspiration. 

Two volumes of scattered essays by Giulio Augusto Levi, some first printed 
more than 20 years ago, are Da Dante al Machiavelli, chiefly on Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio and Machiavelli, and Dall’Alfieri a noi, dealing principally with Alfieri, 
Manzoni, Leopardi (“La Nuova Italia,” 1935). 
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The Ritratti storict e saggi critici of Francesco Fiorentino collected by Giovanni 
Gentile (Sansoni, 1935) are 21 selected essays with an appendix on F. and a 
bibliography of his works. The collection is printed in honor of the soth anniver- 
sary of this Neapolitan philosopher, a contemporary of Spaventa and De Sanctis, 
who died on Dec. 22, 1884. Articles on both S. and De S. are included in the 
volume. 

Ferdinando Neri’s Storia e poesia (Torino, 1936) is a group of previously pub- 
lished essays on Itaiian and French literature. Notable is the study of La Contessa 
di Challant. 

Gino Raya in Francesco De Sanctis (Palermo, F. Ciuni, 1935) gives an ample 
account of the life and works of De S. with emphasis on his politica] and aesthetic 
ideas. In political thinking De S. is described as a pre-Fascist in his reneated 
attacks on “questa liberta vuota, senza contenuto, senza programma, che ccnsiste 
nel famoso laisser faire, laisser passer, nella famosa liberta per tutti.” The vicissi- 
tudes of his fame as a literary critic are traced in the opinions of his contempor- 
aries and in the works of later writers, especially Croce. 

Manzoni (Torino, Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1935) is the posthumous 
work of Giovanni Vidari. The author has sought to delineate the complex unity 
of the figure of Manzoni as artist, thinker, Catholic, Jtalian patriot, and man. 
Stress is laid upon the sincerity, profundity, and serenity of Manzoni’s faith in 
Catholicism and upon the influence of Jansenism in the evolution of this faith. 

Selections from the works of Giovanni Federzoni have recently been published 
in two volumes under the direction of his son, Luigi Federzoni. In the volume 
entitled Studi e diporti danteschi (Zaniche!li, 1935) are assembled articles and lec- 
tures reprezenting Federzoni’s Dante criticism. Of considerable interest are the 
arguments for the late composition of the Vita nuova and the indications found 
in the V.N. of the germination of the D.C. In Raccoglimenti ¢ ricordi many of 
the thoughts under the title Raccoglimenti, almost all the lyrics, and the melo- 
drama Arti are published for the first time. Among the reprints are Federzoni’s 
beautiful translations from the odes of Horace. Also noteworthy are the delightful 
anecdotes concerning Carducci, Pascoli, and others. 

Federigo Tozzi (E. degli Orfini, 1935) by Tito Rosina is an exposition of the 
works of the Siennese writer whose career was abruptly terminated by death in 
1920. Tozzi’s fondness for the writers of the dugento and trecento, his great inter- 
est in St. Catherine of his native city, and the influence of D’Annunzio and Verga 
are found to have been important in the development of this writer, whose work 
is characterized by lyrical effusion and a marked autobiographical tendency. 

La commediante veneziana (Mondadori, 1935) is a novel by Raffaele Ca!zini 
concerned with amorous intrigue, jealousy, and hatred in a company of Venetian 
actors of the eighteenth century. 


FROM THE PERIODICALS 


In the Giornale storico della letteraitura italiana CVII, 1-2, fasc. 319-320 
(March, 1936) Mario Fubini in Alfieriana compares A.’s manuscript sketches with 
his finished form, showing improved characterization of Antigone and Argia. He 
comments on A.’s attempt at a Cavlo primo with Cromwell as tyrant; he seems to 
have abandoned it because he did not find in it sufficient sublimity of motive or 
heat of action. In La fortuna del Manzoni nel Belgio Mario Battistini discusses 
the minor works which penetrated late. Gustavo Modena published some in Brus- 
sels in 1837; there was eventual appreciation of the tragedies. Roberto Ridolfi 
shows that Machiavelli’s salary for the storie fiorentine was paid in depreciated 
currency, the fiorini di suggelio. 
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In La Rassegna, XLIV, 1-2 (Feb—April, 1936) Italo Siciliano reviews with 
approval Paul Hazard’s la Crise de la conscience européenne (1680-1715) published 
by Boivin, Paris, 1935, 3 vols. According to the reviewer H. has demonstrated 
that that period marks the beginning of the advance toward the revolution and 
romanticism. 

In the Archivum Romanicum (Jan—March, 1936) Alfredo Cavaliere renews 
the discussion of the date of the Quaedam Profetia in La “Quaedam Profetia” 
poesia siciliana del secolo XIV. Metric and linguistic arguments are advanced to 
refute Signorina Marino’s contention that the Q. P. dates from the late twelfth 
century. In Jl “De vulgari eloquentia” Giulio Bertoni points out the futility of 
Dante’s quest for a literary language formed by eliminating the local peculiarities 
of the various Italian dialects. Actually, he remarks, a literary language is consti- 
tuted by the supremacy of a dialect of greater artistic and cultural prestige than 
the others. Guido Stendardo in L’ “Jside” di Francesco Ariosto publishes for the 
first time a Latin dramatic composition testifying to the literary fervor and brilli- 
ance of the court at Ferrara in the fifteenth century. 

To the Archivio storico italiano, fasc. 357, 1936, 1, Luigi Chiappelli contributes 
La civiltd di un comune medievale italiano. It is a brief study of culture in Pi:toia 
from the 12th to the 15th century. Beside numerous relics of barbarism, much 
progress is found in law, education, literature, hygiene. Using Pistoia merely as 
an example, the author tends to rehabilitate mediaeval Italian culture as pre~ara- 
tory to the renaissance. Alessandro Levi gives a thorough review of Jl centenario 
dela morte di G. D. Romagnosi. The most valuable contribution was R.’s Lettere 
edite e inedite ed. by Stefano Fermi (F. Vallardi, 1935). R. stands out as the 
most substantial Italian juristic and sociological intellect of the 19th century, but 
prolix and of course out of date. The reviewer recognizes the desirability of a 
thorough monograph on R. but disclaims any intention of writing one. 

In La critica, XXXIV, III (May, 1936) Croce continues his Aggiunte alla 
“Letteratura della Nuova Italia” with a discussion of the fiction writers, Verdino‘s, 
Mezzanotte, Lauria, Misasi, Ciampoli. 

Amos Parducci, in Note sulle traduzioni spagnole del!’Orlando furioso from the 
Annali della scuola normale superiore di Pisa, 11, 1V, 3 and 4, discusses ten com- 
plete translations, of which five are in. verse; the best is that of Juan de la 
Pezuela, Conde de Chester, in 1883. 

In Leonardo tor May Karl Vossler’s Lingua e nazione in Italia e in Germania, 
a translation of a lecture delivered in. Florence on March 27, dwells on love of 
language 2nd on the union of the language and poetry of a nation. It contains 
tributes to Vico, Ascoli and others. 

The Nuova Antolog:a for June 1 and 16 contain the Giuccioli diary for 188o. 
It is distinctly a diary, not memoirs, and is rather bare, dea'ing mainly with the 
political world from a conservative viewpoint. 

The new Revue des études italiennes, I, 1 (Jan—March, 1936) contains Retour 
@ Giovanni Verga by Paul Arrighi, a tribute to the recently revised book on V. 
by Luigi Russo. Arrighi thinks, however, that Russo minimizes the influence of 
French realism and naturalism upon verism. 

For the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft (1936, 1) Her- 
bert Dieckmann composes Gentile und der Faschismus, a dispassionate study of G. 
as the philosopher of Fascism, with stress on creative effort, anti-intelectuality, 
actualistic idealism. 

In Pirandello rivoluzionario (Scenario, March, 1936) Ascanio Zapponi argues 
that P. is not the herald of revolution, but the interpreter of the moment when a 
new social order is taking the place of the old. He is the most anti-intellectual of 


Italian writers. 
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PEDAGOGICAL NOTE 


The new Revue des études italiennes, Jan—March, 1936, contains a vivid ac- 
count of the 1935 examinations for the Agrégation in Italian and for the teaching 
certificate in Italian. The standards appear to be extremely high, and some of 
the details are interesting. Twenty candidates were registered for the Agrégation 
as against sixteen in 1934 and thirteen in 1933. Sixteen finished the written examin- 
ations, which involved: translaticn into Italian from Lamartine’s Genevieve and 
into French from D’Annunzio’s La canzone di Umberto Cagni; an essay in Italian 
Se nell’opera artistica di Leonardo si ritrovino applicate talune delle sue teorie 
Scientifiche ; a dissertation in French involving comment on a p2ge from Leopardi’s 
Zibaldone. To the oral examination five candidates were admitted, but one with- 
drew, curiously the one with the best record. The oral tests included critical con- 
versations in French on Virgil, Dante and Foscolo (Virgil was the weakest, Dante 
the strongest, indic2ting insufficient Latin culture), a sight translation from Manon 
Lescaut, and pronunciation. 

The examination for the teaching certificate, not dissimilar in gene-al plan, 
but somewhat less given over to critical discussion, had twenty-three registered 
candidates; six, all women, were admitted to the orals. 

In general comment on the two sets of examinations, the chairman of the 
examining committee, A. Jeanroy (his helpers were H. Bédarida and S. Camuzli) 
notes that the written examinations were mediocre, about equal to those of previ- 
ous years; the oral examinations showed decided improvement. The report closes 
with a dignified statement of pride that the body of teachers of Italian in France 
is not inferior to any other. American teachers will be interested in the details of 
grading and in numerous other aspects of this admirable report. 


NEWS NOTES 


Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University, Managing 
Editor of the Modern Language Journal, and an old and va'ued member of the 
AATI, has been made an honorary member of the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Dr. E. C. Branchi, Professor of Romance Langu2ges and Literatures in the 
University of San Francisco, and Secretary of the Italian Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, has sent to /talica news of outstanding successes gained in the 
Universities of California, San Francisco and Santa Clara, by students of Italian 
extraction. Dr. Branchi received from the Royal Embassy in Washingtcn the 
charge of directing the excursion to Italy of the American University group, which 
sailed from New York on the Rex on July 19. The group was composed of twelve 
students. 

Professor James Geddes sends word that in the tour just mentioned were 
included two students from Boston University, Cariton Monro Lake and Leo 
John Bills. An additional honor for Mr. Lake is the winning of the 800-dollar 
Giosue Carducci Scholarship offered by the Casa Italiana of Columbia University 

The annual prize of 50 dollars offered to the best undergraduate student in 
the Department of Italian, University of California, Berkeley, by the Ordine Figli 
d'Italia, San Francisco, was divided last year between two students—Miss Florence 
T. Bassignan of Oakland (Junior) and Miss Gina T. Lana of San Francisco 
(Senior). 

Last year there were sixteen Smith College juniors studying at the University 
of Florence under the direction of Professor Margaret Rooke. This summer four- 
teen juniors under the direction of Professor Ruth Young, have gone to the same 
institution to study for a year. 
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Professor Lionello Venturi, distinguished art critic formerly of the University 
of Turin, gave last year a series of twelve lectures on the history of art appreci- 
ation for the Smith College Department of Art. 

Professor Gaetano Salvemini, formerly of the University of Florence, and 
now holder of the Lauro De Bosis chair of Italian Civilization at Harvard, taught 
two courses during the first semester at the New School for Social Research at 
Smith College. 

Proicssor Giuseppe Prezzolini wrote in l’Jialia che scrive for May that the 
great bibliography of recent Italian literature prepared under his direction at 
Columbia University will be published in the course of this year by Agneli of 
Milan. The first fascicle was expected in May. The total bulk will be 1600 pages. 
A supplement to cover the years 1932-5 was ready in June. 

In the spring of 1935 the Modern Language Aszociation of Northern Ca!i- 
fornia sent a questionnaire to over 600 language teachers in Northern California 
concerning the desirability of a Service Bureau for teachers. According to the 
favorable response received from the questionnaire, a committee was appointed 
by Mrs. Bickford, the President, to establish such a Bureau. After considerable 
hard and diligent labor, with active cooperation of the individual language a-so- 
ciations, the Committee is glad to announce that the Service Bureau is now func- 
tioning and ready to serve all teachers of foreign languages who wish to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Among the uses of the Bureau are: to furnish 
addresses for obtaining all sorts of rea'ia; to provide mimeographed bibliographies 
of plays for presentation, popular books on foreign countries, and the words of 
foreign songs; to assist in answering questions on any phase of teaching languages; 
to lend sets of pictures of foreign lands for class use, etc.; the ideal is to enlarg> 
constantly the scope of the services rendered with the assistance of the interested 
teachers. Each request for information or material must be accompan‘ed by return 
postace. The headquarters of the Bureau are at present in R. 104, M’s:ion High 
School, San Francisco. Teachers are invited to come Saturday mornings and lcok 
cver the complete collection of texts, teaching aids, realia, etc., which is on di:play. 
If one cannot come in person he may write to headquarters. 

Vittorio Martoccio, graduate of the Italian Summer School of Middlebury 
Colleve, has been teaching Italian at Utica Free Academy. He reports for last 
year six courses in Italian with a total of 132 students registered. 

“Gli Scapigliati” of the University of Chicago presented on May 22 and 23 
their eleventh program of Italian plays: La stanza nuda by Guido Mazzuoli; Jl 
marito sospettoso by Gherardi del Testa; and Un invito a pranzo by A. Noveli, 
under the general supervision of Professor Hilda L. Norman. 

Hunter College of the City of New York offered two courses in Italian during 
the summer session: one elementary and the other more advanced. Both courses 
were well attended, and were conducted by Dr. Tommaso Russo, instructor in 
Italian at Brooklyn College, and author, with Dr. Peter Sammartino, of the latest 
Italian grammar for high school students, J] Primo Libro, published by the Crispen 
Company of New York City. 

The Western Springs (Illinois) Times for June 12 contained a review of the 
career of one of our members, Francesco Ventresca, now chairman of the Foreign 
Language Department in Manley High School, Chicago. Mr. Ventresca, a native 
of Introdacqua in the province of Aquila, Italy, came to this country in 1896. 
This year he is celebrating the 40th anniversary of his teaching career. He has 
traveled in many countries, served as interpreter, as research translator and 
foreign statistician in the world war, and has taught at the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington, at the Tuley, Harrison and Lane High Schools 
in Chicago and at Crane Junior College. 
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The Middlebury College Italian Summer School reports another increase in 
registration. Students come from as far west as California. The faculty now 
counts six members. Four scholarships were given by American friends of the 
School. Professors Michele Cantarella and U. R. di Sorbello directed respectively 
La giara by Pirandello and Ji poeta by Niccodemi. Professor Vittorini played the 
leading part in La giara. A large number of students took the New York exam- 
ination in Italian. 

W. P. Dismukes, University of Illinois, received his doctorate in June. His 
thesis is Michelet and Vico. A Study of Michelet’s Use of Vichian Principles. Mr. 
Dismukes has been appointed Instructor in Romance Languages in the Univers-ty 
of Illinois. 

The Italy-America Society of Chicago will sponsor a revival of the Goldoni 
comedy Jl bugiardo in English translation as the opening event of its autumn 
season. A dramatic group, Il Carro di Tespi, has been organized along the lines 
of the old-time Italian traveling theatrical companies. 

The eminent Leopardi scholar, Francesco Moroncini, died in Naples on Oct. 
7, 1935. He was born at Recanati Oct. 2, 1866. His work on his tamous compatriot 
is celebrated—his Leopardi filologo, his commentary on the Canti, his critical edi- 
tion of L.’s works, many articles in the Nuova Antologia and other periodicals, 
and recently the first three volumes of the sp!endid new edition of the Epistolario. 
This edition will be completed under the direction of Getulio Moroncini, brother 
of the deceased scholar. 

Ciro Trabalza died in Rome on April 21, 1936. He had conducted various 
courses as a libero docente in the Universities of Rome and Padua, and held 
various official educational positions. He is noted for his Storia della grammatica 
itaiana (1908), and for La grammatica deg!’Jtaliani (1934), written with E. 
Allodoli. 

Eduard Fueter’s Geschichte der neueren Historiographie has appeared in a 
third edition prepared by D. Gerhard and P. Sattler (Munich and Berlin, Olden- 
bourg, 1936). This edition has an appendix with bibliographical additions. In 
addition to scholarship F.’s work contains a marked personal! reaction. 

The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages by the late Hastings Rashdall 
has appeared in a new edition in three volumes prepared by F. M. Powicke and 
A. B. Emden (Oxford Univ. Press, 1936). While the changes are not extensive, 
new documents and new literature are recognized. Volume I contains the sections 
on Salerno and Bologna, Volume II on Italy. 

Cirlo Gallavotti describes in Leonardo for May the criteria and progress of 
the national edition of the Greek and Latin classics. Virgil, Seneca’s moral epis- 
tles, Livy 41-45 and Xenophon’s Opuscula have appeared. Soon to be published 
are the fourth decade of Livy, Florus, Justin, the Tabulae Iguvinae, Seneca the 
rhetorician, some Vergilian scholia, the Poetics, Synesius, Heliodorus and Plato’s 
epistles. 

The Rivista storica italiana, now the organ of the Giunta centrale per gli 
studi storici, will soon begin a new series under the editorship of Gioacchino Volpe. 
It will be a journal of general history, not of Italian history alone. 

The London Times Literary Supplement has contained recently brief references 
to Giordano Bruno. A correspondent calls attention to the absence of contemporary 
references to B.’s visit to England in 1583, when he appears to have met Sidney 
and Greville, and suggests that B.’s philosophy came to Donne through his patron 
the Earl of Northumberland (June 28). Miss Frances A. Yates is working upon 
translations of B.’s Causa and Cena, and Mr. Jack Lindsay upon a monograph 
and a novel concerned with B. 








REVIEWS 
Marino Moretti: L’Andrcana. Romanzo dei Figli. Milano, Monda- 

dori, 1935. 342 pages. L. 12. 

In some respects, Moretti’s L’Andreana is a sort of sequence of 
Verga’s J Vinti, but 4 la Blasco Ibaiez. 

Andreana, the widow of a fish dealer, lives with a son, Fortunato, 
and a daughter, Anita, in a small fishing town in the Romagna. She is 
the typical donna (domina) of many Italian families: mistress, builder, 
power behind the family group, and even behind the husband. Being a 
widow, she has to be on the forefront in order to realize the ambitious 
plans she has conceived for her children’s future. Because Fortunato 
kas been temporarily drafted into the Navy, she can concentrate on 
Anita’s future. She has her eye set on Mondo, a prominent Babbitt fish 
dealer of the town. But Anita allows herself to be seduced by Mondo’s 
son, a would-be musician, who then leaves her. Andreana herself mar- 
ries Mondo and goes to live in a little villa. Having reached the height 
of her social aspirations she is not the less obsessed by the constant 
thought of her children’s success. At this moment appears a dancer, 
the daughter of poor fisherfolk, who returns to her native village after 
having lived to the full the high life of the metropolis. She is la femme 
ja‘ale whose exotic manners, independence and charm sweep the entire 
town. Consumed by disappointment for what she is, and ravaged by 
hatred for her own class, she is in search of victims. The illness of one 
of Andreana’s relatives, necessitating her immediate departure, paves 
the way for tragedy. During her absence, Mondo, as if hypnotized by 
the dancer, undoes the work of a lifetime, makes the most senseless 
dealings and ends by buying, on the installment plan, a castle which he 
can ill afford. Anita runs away. Fortunato is discovered to be the son 
not of Andreana, but of a wealthy woman who was in the same hospital 
when Andreana gave birth to her child. She discovers her real son, but 
he is dying of tuberculosis in a sanatorium. Complete disintegration 
engulfs the whole family. The ghost of modern life has wiped out the 
realization of her past, the dreams of the future. She lives through the 
paralysis of her husband, the death of her son, and one morning, vali- 
antly carrying another child, she returns to the fish market to start 
building anew another family, another home. 

Among the few weak points of the novel is the not sufficiently mo- 
tivated absence of Andreana. How is it possible for a woman so watch- 
ful of her family’s welfare, to absent herself for weeks without keeping 
in touch with them all, especially when she is aware of the dancer’s 
presence and influence? Otherwise, the clash between the two genera- 
tions is well built and worked out. Andreana, except for the period when 
she is absent from home, is a solid, lasting and very real person. Al- 
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though the narrative sometimes becomes tortuous by the introduction 
of unnecessary characters and lacks the coloring of Blasco Ibanez and 
the fatalistic development of Verga, it is most worth while reading. 


Smith College MICHELE CANTARELLA 


PETER SAMMARTINO and ‘Tommaso Russo: J// Primo Libro. New York, 

The Crispen Company, 1936. Cioth. Illustrated. 312 pp. 

This text, an Italian grammar, intended for the use of the average 
student, meets admirably the present needs of our secondary school in- 
struction in Italian. The foreword of // Primo Libro states that the 
work has been planned “‘so that the average pupil is assured of success. 
It is no fun for the youngster who has to stumble through his language 
work and acquire habits of failure. Language work should be so ar- 
ranged that the pupil is reading, hearing, speaking and writing correct 
sentences all the time.”’ 

In accordance with the new trends in language work, cultural mate- 
rial and songs have been made an integral part of the book. The 
authors of this delightful beginners’ book in Italian have worked direct- 
ly to instill in the pupil an appreciation of the language and culture 
that he is studying. 

Il Primo Libro strikes a refreshing note. It presents the work we 
want to teach in the way we want to teach it. Beginning with the cover 
itself and throughout the book, the old orthodox grammar religion is 
cast aside and new and exhilarating methods are employed, while com- 
mon sense is carefully observed. Children will thoroughly enjoy this 
book and teachers will undoubtedly be happy to use it. 

It is a book for the student of today who finds his language work 
difficult. Each lesson contains only what can be assimilated. The book 
is well graded into forty-five lessons that build slowly, it is true, but 
solidly and surely. The presentation text is short enough to produce a 
digestible lesson. Grammar, in small palatable doses, is presented in an 
inductive manner. One of the outstanding merits of this book is the 
variety of exercises, practically ali in the direct method, each exercise 
developing a specific point. It is an effective means of using Italian 
throughout the lesson without incurring the strain of the pure direct 
method. The last exercise of each lesson is a short translation from 
English to Italian, simple and carefully correlated with the lesson. 

The lesson vocabularies are well chosen and continually reviewed. 
They begin with objects near at hand in the classroom, then expand to 
other conversational words and eventually bring in many words of a 
general nature. The alphabetical arrangement of the vocabulary and 
the fact that all masculine words appear on the left hand side of the 
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page and feminine words on the right hand side, are splendid visual 
aids in memorizing. 

The reading lessons are ideal as they carefully review the work of 
previous lessons and introduce few new words. Review lessons appear 
at periodic intervals. They are direct and thorough, and happily lack- 
ing in the tiresome exercises so often encountered in this type of lesson. 
Pronunciation is presented in eleven easy lessons, understandable to 
the student. Wherever possible, words from the previous text have been 
used to illustrate the rules. Classroom expressions appear at the begin- 
ning of the book in a clear and concise form. 

As the aim of the cultural material is to stimulate thought as well 
as to impart information, it has been given in English. Such topics as 
“How Does Italy Live?” “Let’s Study Art,” and “Churches in Italy” 
are discussed at the student’s level, and pictures carefully selected to 
illustrate the text have been used. There are fifteen Italian songs, 
chosen for their teachability. Introductory comments and the music 
are included. There are two operatic arias with directions as to how to 
develop a worthwhile project. The physical make-up and typography 
are pleasing to the eye. Each page presents an inviting appearance with 
the salient points of the lesson standing out. 

The book has been written for the first two terms of high school, or 
the first three terms in the slower groups; also for the first three terms 
of Junior High School, or the first four terms for the slower groups. 

In conclusion I may say that I firmly believe that J/ Primo Libro is 
a thoroughly usable book intended for creative and meaningful teach- 
ing. It will prove helpful both to the pupil and to the teacher. In read- 
ing the book through very carefully I enjoyed every page of it. Let us 
hope that the authors of this modern book will without delay embark 
on Jl Secondo Libro for pupils of the second year. 

Evander Childs High School Tuomas J. DE LELLIs 
New York City 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching” — 
that is why nearly 3000 teachers of French, German, Italian, or Spanish 
in schools and colleges, and more than 1000 school, college and public 


libraries subscribe for 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Published by the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
8 issues a year, October to May, inclusive 
(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 
Up-to-date and authoritative material on methods, materials, pedagogical 
research, publications, and textbooks in the field 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, payable in advance 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


George W. H. Shield, Business Manager 
1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 
Every Teacher of French, German, Italian or Spanish Needs 


The Modern Language Journal 


“Vocational opportunities for Foreign Language Students,’ by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, a report issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, is a frank and honest answer to the vocational phase of the 
question, ‘‘What is the practical value of modern foreign language study?”’ Obtain- 
able from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 




















To Students of Italian— 


We recommend: 


ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa 

A practical guide for beginners for the study of the Italian 
Language—Contains: Practical exercises, clear rules, well 
chosen examples. One Volume, cloth, 304 pages, new 
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ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS—by Prof. A. Arbib Costa. 
For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. One volume, cloth, pages 292... .$1.50 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary by 
B. Melzi. One volume, cloth, 1,170 pages................. $3.50 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary, Vol. I—Cloth, 2,050 pages; 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH Dictionary, Vol. II—Cloth, 1,000 pages, 
irc cabinarisdavaceasennctabersnesinteckend $9.00 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-ITALIAN Dictionary 
Pocket size, 900 pages, hard cover, by Prof. R. O. Gray....... $1.50 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 
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By J OSEPH L. RUSSO, University of Wisconsin 
A first-year reader with content of permanent cultural 


value 
PER COMINCIARE 
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POESIE 
NOVELLE 


Follows early grammar work step by 
step and supplies direct-method exer- 


cises and vocabulary drills. 
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